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WE often wonder if the time will ever come when 
the legal usages prevailing respectively in England 
and Scotland will be assimilated on a uniform 
international system. It is now a hundred and 
seventy-three years since the two communities 
were united for good and all under one legislature, 
yet each continues to retain its original institutes 
and usages, greatly to mutual inconvenience. We 
would not depreciate the Union of 1707. It was 
a great and valuable work, for it welded two con- 
terminous and often hostile nations into one, and 
internal peace and prosperity have been the con- 
sequence. This remarkable success was doubtless 
in a great measure due to the nature of the 
contract, which consisted in a respect for the tra- 
ditional usages of both peoples. Neither on one 
side nor the other was there anything like a 
forcible conquest, calculated to produce dispeace. 
Though united, each country was to maintain its 
old and venerated local arrangements. And thus 
matters have continued till the present time. 


Topographically, the international division is for: 


the most part undistinguishable. Travellers by 
railway trains are unconsciously swept across the 
ancient Border line. To the world at large, the 
English and Scotch people are one. Only among 
themselves are they in a sense two. 

Obviously, as might have been expected from 
constant intercourse, there has been a tendency 
towards general assimilation in a social point 
of view. Prejudices, long inveterately main- 
tained, have happily died out. The style of 
speaking and habits of the south have penetrated 
to the farthest north ; a circumstance greatly due 
to the perfect security to the life and _pro- 
perty of English families who settle in all parts 
of Scotland. As for the Scotch, wherever they 
have established themselves in the south, they 
have been reciprocally appreciated and received 
in a friendly spirit. We should say as regards 
private life, that there is at length no distinction. 
At the same time, there have been powerful 
agencies to effect amalgamation in commerce, 


navigation, and public revenue. The post-office, 
reaching to every nook of Great Britain, domi- 
nates over, and cements all in an harmonious 
whole. These and other tokens of national unity 
contrast strangely with protracted distinctions in 
legal institutes. The laws of England and Scot- 
land are still distinctly different, as if no Union 
had ever taken place. The law practitioners in 
one country know little or nothing of the legal 
usages in the other. The courts at Westminster 
and at Edinburgh rest on a separate basis; for 
each a special course of education is required. 
With such distinctions on what intimately con- 
cerns the comfort and welfare of individuals, it 
would be wonderful if no inconveniences and 
losses were of frequent occurrence. 

We are not, however, to suppose that the old 
law of Scotland has been left unsupplemented by 
innumerable enactments of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. During the last sixty years, fresh statutes 
may be reckoned by hundreds on the subjects of 
police, prisons, municipal government, treatment 
of lunatics, roads and bridges, poor relief, registra- 
tion of births and deaths, education, sanitary 
arrangements, and so forth. These supplemental 
statutes of course spring from the pressing wants 
of modern society. In a large degree, they have 
been promoted and carried through by the Lord 
Advocate of the day. This useful state officer, 
peculiar to Scotland, is strictly public prosecutor 
in name of the Crown; but upon him for a long 
period has been imposed a multiplicity of duties. 
He acts very much as a sub-secretary of State and 
adviser of the Home Office for Scotch affairs. He 
is always an experienced advocate at the Scottish 
Bar, and does not relinquish private practice in 
civil cases, on his appointment. Scotland owes 
much to its Lord Advocates, some of whom have 
been very able men. Mr M‘Laren, the present 
Lord Advocate, is the author of an exhaustive 
treatise on the ‘Law of Trusts and Trust Settle- 
ments, which is esteemed a valuable authority. 

In constructing Acts of Parliament for Scotland, 
an effort is perhaps made to assimilate them to 
corresponding Acts for England; but this is not 
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always practicable, on account of certain usages 
ingrained in the social system, which, to render 
an Act workable, need to be kept in mind. In 
county management, for example, there is a great 
diversity in the two countries, The county juris- 
diction in England is mainly in the hands of 
Justices of Peace, who meet in quarter-sessions, 
and though not trained in law, possess consider- 
able powers of administration. Further, each 
English county has a High Sheriff, whose office 
is purely honorary, but entails so heavy an 
expense that many gentlemen shrink from the 
ee At one time, Scotland possessed 
this clumsy and unsatisfactory county administra- 
tion, which was put an end to in 1748, when 
all heritable jurisdictions were abolished, as being 
inefficient, and dangerous to the peace of the 
country. Instead of the antiquated and worse 
than useless hereditary sheriffs, a usage was estab- 
lished that has worked admirably, and to which 
the settled peace and prosperity of the country 
are in no small degree due. 

The county jurisdiction of Scotland is at once 
simple and effective, with the additional advantage 
of not being hampered by hereditary officials. 
To each county is assigned a Sheriff, who must be 
an advocate of a certain number of years’ standing. 
In effect, he is a judge, who holds civil and crimi- 
nal courts within his sheriffdom, and does much 
that in England is usually left to Justices of 
Peace. Every Sheriff has a Substitute, also 
learned in the law, who resides in the county-town, 
ready to hold civil and criminal courts, and to issue 
warrants. Latterly, through the progress of social 
improvement, one Sheriff has sufficed for two or 
more counties ; and it seems probable that by-and- 
by, excepting in two or three cases, the Substitutes, 
raised in position, will be sufficient. The English 
county courts of recent date are a kind of imitation 
of the Scotch sheriff courts, but they are less com- 
prehensive in character. In connection with the 
sheriff courts of Scotland, there is a Procurator 
Fiscal or Public Prosecutor, who is a salaried 
officer of the Crown, appointed by the Home 
Secretary at the recommendation of the Sheriff. 
The whole system is compact, and conducted at a 
comparatively small expense to government. On 
a former occasion, we mentioned that the entire 
cost of criminal prosecution and trials in Scotland 
was only about seventy thousand pounds a year. 
In some counties, there are hardly any offences of 
the nature of crime; and but for petty assaults and 
ceases of river-poaching, some of the sheriff courts 
might almost shut up. Sheriff Watson of Aber- 
deen, now retired from office, once informed us 
that he had successfully extirpated assaults in his 
district by the ingenious device of recommending 
actions to be brought before him for civil damages. 
The terror of having to pay five or ten pounds for 
a blow, settled the business, The ruder portion of 
the natives became as quiet as lambs. Disappear- 
ing from the Scottish rural districts, vice and 
crime have been intensified in the large towns; for 
there a ready harbourage for all sorts of disorderly 
characters is found in the old lofty buildings and 
dark narrow lanes which, notwithstanding local 
improvements, unhappily continue to disfigure and 
disgrace the principal seats of ramen In 
Scotland, there are Justices of Peace appointed 
as in England ; but their duties are of a Timited 
scope, and consist mainly in signing certificates 


and taking part in the licensing of public-houses 
and theatres ; in some towns they hold small-debt 
courts and courts for various petty offences. 

In Scottish criminal procedure there is no Grand- 
Jury, the functions of which are performed by the 
Crown counsel or legal staff of the Lord Advocate. 
Different views may be entertained on this point, 
We have seen it stated that the percentage of con- 
victions is larger in the Scotch than in the English 
courts, which at least shews that there is no failure 
of justice. In England, within the last year or 
two, a Public Prosecutor has been appointed ; but. 
the institution seems to be on a meagre footing. 
In Scotland, public prosecutors are spread all over 
the country, and prosecution by private individuals 
is agg unknown. Nevertheless, we do not 
uphold the system as a perfect thing. The Pro- 
curator Fiscal in each town, county, or district is in 

rinciple the coroner, and he no doubt makes care- 
ul investigations, which he reports to Crown 
counsel for instructions ; but all his investigations 
are in private. The public are not permitted to 
know anything of them. There may be some 
virtue in this privacy. Newspaper readers are 
not bored and scandalised with the protracted sen- 
sational reports of coroners’ inquests; nor are 
householders annoyed by having to serve on 
coroners’ juries. On the whole, however, pub- 
licity is best. The huddling-up system prevalent 
in Scotland is essentially bad, especially in the 
case of deaths and injuries from alarming railway 
and other accidents, A railway accident causing 
several deaths has lately occurred within the 
English border at Berwick, and by means of a 
coroner’s inquest, the public will ton all about 
the mishap. Had the accident taken place about. 
two hundred yards farther north, it would have 
fallen under the cognisance of the Procurator 
Fiscal of Berwickshire, and the truth would not 
have been divulged, unless the inquiry led to a 
criminal trial. 
an officer of the Board of Trade, partially remedy 
the want of publicity. This, however, does not. 
justify the want of an open inquest on deaths by 
violence, which is acknowledged to be a blot on 
Scottish procedure. 

In a few instances, the English have not dis- 
dained to copy Scottish local usages. The appoint- 
ment of a Public Prosecutor has been above 
adverted to. We may further mention the humane 
practice of allowing prisoners arraigned at a. 
criminal bar to be defended by counsel. That 
is not all. Scotland, as is well known, has for 
ages possessed a very effective system of regis- 
tering the rights of heritable property, mortgages 
included. Attempts by eminent lawyers to intro- 
duce a similar system of registration into Eng- 
land have signally failed, principally through the 
unwillingness of proprietors to have their title- 
deeds engrossed in a public record ; accordingly, 
from a whim, an important advantage to all con- 
cerned in connection with land rights remains 
in abeyance. An economic and generally ap- 

roved method of administering nt winding-up: 
ed t estates in Scotland was some years ago- 
legalised in England, and has similarly broken 
down. The cause of failure is curious. The 
Scotch method is successful chiefly from the fact. 
that creditors give a reasonable degree of atten- 
tion to the appointment of an honest trustee to 
look after affairs, English creditors, it seems, will 
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not take this trouble; the business gets into 
improper hands, and the available proceeds are 
squandered. A new project for winding up bank- 
ruptcies is now on foot in England ; but if eredi- 
tors decline to interfere for the sake of justice to 
themselves and others, how is the matter to be 
mended, unless by placing the business entirely 
under the expensive control of official administra- 
tors? That, however, would be anything but a 
step towards uniformity in the English and Scot- 
tish bankruptcy laws, 

Trial by jury, that much honoured palladium 
of civil rights, differs materially in the two 
countries, A Scottish criminal trial is a model of 
fairness and deliberation. The accused is in good 
time served with a very precise indictment, along 
with a list of the witnesses to be used in evidence 
against him. At the trial, the jurors are chosen by 
ballot, and each is furnished with a printed copy of 
the indictment, with paper, pen, and ink to write 
notes of evidence as it proceeds. The trial begins 
by the clerk of court reading the indictment, by 
which means the exact nature of the accusation is 
openly and clearly defined, and there is no need 
for a lengthened prefatory harangue by counsel for 
the prosecution, The indictment being read, the 
evidence is at once proceeded with. Any one 
can compare this precision with what occurs, and 
is occasionally complained of, in England. <A 
Scottish jury may give a verdict of guilty, not 
guilty, or not proven ; this last alternative being 
adopted when the evidence appears to be incom- 
plete. There is no such alternative in England. 

In English criminal procedure, the jury consists 
of twelve men, who must be unanimous in their 
verdict of guilty or not guilty; when not being 
able to agree, after hours of wrangling together, 
they are dismissed, thereby occasioning a new 
trial. In Scotland, the thing is conducted more 
in accordance with human nature. The jury 
is composed of fifteen men, who, if not unanimous, 
may decide by a majority, such as eight to seven, 
or possibly fourteen to one; by which means a 
juror with twisted notions, resolved on being 
singular, as often happens, is unable to thwart 
the ends of justice. The decision by a majority is 
accepted without demur. In the trial of civil 
cases, a latitude is also allowed. The jury consists, 
as in England, of twelve men; but if they have 
been in consultation for three hours, a majority of 
nine is sufficient for a verdict. If after nine hours 
there be not a majority of nine, the jury may be 
dismissed. These Scotch arrangements seem to 
be in all respects more rational than the practice 
—— in England and Ireland. No one ever 

eard of a miscarriage of justice, civil or criminal, 
in Scotland owing to decisions by a majority. 
The accurate and impartial method of summoning 
Scotch jurors, special and common, in itself merits 
commendation ; but we have not space to go into 
these details. 

From juries we go to the subject of burials, 
In England, there has lately been much discus- 
sion concerning a ‘ Burials Bill” from which the 
oe of Scotland are fortunately exempt, The 
Scottish parish ministers possess no patrimonial 
interest in the churches, the churchyards, the 
glebes, and the manses or parsonages which they 
occupy. They are supported by moderate stipends, 
drawn from certain ancient tithes, which form a 
perpetual burden on lands within the parish, and 


ee by fees is wholly unknown. On the 
andowners, who are designated heritors, is im- 
posed the obligation of paying the stipends 
according to a specified allocation, also the 
obligation of providing glebes, building and re- 
pairing the churches and manses, and of pro- 
viding and maintaining the churchyards, To 
the minister is confided the custody of the 
church, and no one officiates in it without his 
permission. But he exerts no right whatsoever 
over the churchyard, which is the property of the 
heritors, subject to the control of the ocal autho- 
rity as regards extension and sanitary considera- 
tions, In almost all cases, the older churchyards 
date from before the Reformation, and were con- 
secrated, or set apart for interments ; but that does 
not affect their present character as burial-grounds. 
Generally speaking, the Scotch care nothing for 
the distinction of consecrated ground, They per- 
ceive that battle-grounds where thousands who are 
slain find a grave, are unconsecrated ; that the vast 
ocean, which ingulfs crowds of living and dead, is 
unconsecrated ; and that in reality the whole earth 
is a sepulchre in which humanity may graciously 
mingle with its native dust. Yet, Scottish people 
are not devoid of sensibility. They do not 
undervalue the burying-ground where their fore- 
fathers sleep, and which has been provided for 
every neighbourhood, They know that by law, 
every parishioner, no matter what be his religious 
belief, is entitled to burial in the churchyard ; 
or if it be overcrowded, in any cemetery pro- 
vided for the parish. In no instance is the 
parish minister under an obligation to be present 
or to officiate at funerals, nor can he legally chal- 
lenge any ceremonial that may take place on the 
occasion. If he be present at all, it is only by 
invitation. 

The plain decency of burials in Scotland has 
been frequently commented on. In recent times, 
from the progress of taste and relaxation of pre- 
judices, religious observances at the grave have 
been introduced. Sometimes, the touching funeral 
service of the Church of England, or the rite 
of the Roman Catholic Church, is employed with- 
out exciting remark, In every case there is a 
scrupulous regard to decorum, as befits a solemnity 
of this nature. Throughout a long experience, we 
have never seen the slightest approach to anything 
indecorous at interments in Scottish burying- 
grounds, 

In England, the incumbent of the parish is 
invested in a species of life freehold of the church, 
churchyard, glebe, and parsonage, and so far he 
claims an authority resembling that of a pro- 
prietor ; while in virtue of his office he, as a 
general rule, is bound to read the funeral service, 
and can lawfully object to any burial at which 
that particular religious observance is not con- 
ducted. Hence, the project of a ‘Burials Bill, to 
confer greater freedom in the matter of burials in 
parish churchyards, In other words, as it seems 
to us, the object of the measure has been to secure 
to the people of England that degree of freedom 
in the matter of burials which has for centuries 
been enjoyed in Scotland. 

We need not extend comparisons. In a large 
variety of cases, difference in local usages is not of 
material consequence. So far, each country may 
consult its own convenience and traditions. But 
on certain points, uniformity is desirable. By 
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some strange mismanagement, the regulations for 
the fisheries on the English and Scotch sides of 
the Solway differ so greatly as to cause fre- 
uent dispeace and disorder. Why so gross an 
absurdity has been so long tolerated, can only be 
explained on the ground that legal absurdities are 
not without friends, and are sometimes tenacious 
of existence. But there are more serious incon- 
veniences to deplore than those connected with the 
fisheries on the Solway. It is to be lamented that 
within the narrow limits of Great Britain, there 
should be two different laws affecting marriage, 
legitimacy, the succession to and division of 
property, and that the operation of these laws in 
uestions of domicile is often most unseemly and 
isastrous. Here, there is too much reason to 
plead for assimilation, and we should like to 
see law reformers turn their attention in this 
direction. Even an approximation to resemblance 
would be received with gratitude. A legist of 
es knowledge and genius, who neither 
grudges trouble nor is afraid of criticism, has here 
a splendid opportunity of distinguishing himself, 
and leaving his mark on his day and generation. 
Ww. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
CHAPTER XXXV.— AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
* Troman, said my aunt, ‘ what have you to cry for ?? 


I WORKED, and found in work such relief as it 
could give me. I laboured as I had never done 
before, and accumulated large stores of journalistic 
capital. But life had grown to be a bitter business, 
and I had little heart or hope for anything, or 
faith in anything. Perhaps there are not many 
men so happy as to preserve their faith until they 
reach the age of five-and-twenty. Perhaps those 
who keep faith longest feel it hardest to lose it. 
My life had gone smoothly. I had had my dreams 
—dreaming with my eyes open. Most men had 
seemed lovable, many admirable, two or three 
kingly, and one supreme. And when Gascoigne 
tumbled from his place, my scheme of things went 
to chaos. Stunned by that misfortune, I looked 
stupidly back, and thought even the suspicion 
which had fallen upon myself easy to bear by 
comparison, ‘There is no pain like the pain of 
finding a friend unworthy and untrue. And now 
for a time I doubted everybody, and nursed a 
wrath and hatred against the world, by far more 
foolish than my faith had been. 

I gs aoe in my profession, and men began to 
speak favourably of me, There are some people, 
who live altogether out of literary circles, to whom 
any sort of connection with letters appears to be 
of extravagant value. Some of my old acquait- 
ances were men of this kind, and shewed a dis- 

ition to return to me, now that I began to be 

nown. I am afraid that in my new-born cynicism 
I treated some of them rather uncivilly, though 
indeed they had not deserved well at my hands. 
I hope I have grown wiser than to quarrel with 
butterflies for liking sunshine and avoiding shade, 
though even now the butterfly is scarcely my type 
of friendship. But it has been said, times out of 
number, that your convert or pervert is the most 
sweeping and thoroughgoing of men, and I being 
perverted to cynicism and a wholesale disbelief in 
good, did my best to imbitter myself against 


everybody in those days, and ina most unhappy 
degree, succeeded. 

Through all this I clung to Asop; and he 
stuck to me with a fidelity not to be shaken or 
strengthened by any fall or rise of fortune. Seeing 
how low my general mood had fallen, and how 
prone I had become to nurse my grudges against 
the world in private, he proposed—on grounds of 
professed economy—to chum with me and share 
my chambers ; and this being carried into effect, 
we worked together, breakfasted and dined to- 
gether, and kept each other in almost constant 
company. It pleases me now to believe that 
Gregory worked the better for companionship. 
He was writing a comedy at this time. I can 
recall his staid and serious face as he sat apart at 
a table overspread with scattered manuscripts. I 
can see him again, rising from his chair to prowl 
about the room, pipe in mouth, emitting vast 
clouds of smoke, and rumpling his hair at intervals 
with both hands, looking as distracted as a con- 
demned criminal. Now and again he would break 
into wild shouts of laughter, and would execute 
fantastic dances, and then, with a countenance of 
gloom, would commit his inspirations to paper, 
and prowl about once more distractedly. In our 
literary work we were both afflicted with a desire 
for bodily motion, and we used to cross and recross 
each other in our thoughtful rambles over the 
carpet, until it bore the plain impress of our feet, 
and two threadbare and faded lines ran from end 
to end of the room. I believe that Gregory still 
works in that manner; but I confess to having 
worked it out, and abandoned it, The work was 
happier in those days of emotion, when at a sweet 
fancy my eyes have seen the lines that traced it, 
dimly, or with some half-expressed sarcasm seeth- 
ing within me, I have had to leave my table and 
hammer out the lines with mutterings and strid- 
ings to-and-fro, After every one of Gregory’s 
laughters, and its consequent wild war-dance, I was 
dragged earthwards from my own clouds whilst he 
read over to me scraps of dialogue. ‘I think 
this’Il fetch em, Jack,’ was his exordium, and he 
would spout the products of his Muse’s labours 
with infinite gusto. An hour later, he would rise 
in deep despondency, and announce his opinion 
that the whole comedy was bosh ; and then sitting 
down despairingly to read it, he would go off into 
a succession of crackling cachinnations, which 
bespoke the intensest relish of his own per- 
formance. 

It chanced one day that we were both marching 
up and down the room, hammering in great heat 
at our respective mental irons, when a timid 
and uncertain knock sounded at the door; and 
Gregory, being nearer than I, answered the 
summons. Standing in the middle of the carpet, 
a little disturbed by the interruption, I heard 
a voice that warmed my heart, and hurrying to 
the door, found Bob and Sally Troman in the act 
of entering. The good creature, Sally, embraced 
me there and then, and shed tears over me, in 

uite the old familiar manner; and her husband 
shook my hands meanwhile, murmuring, ‘ Excuse 
the liberty.’ When the first. heat of welcome was 
ended, Gregory closed the outer door; but Bob, 
repeating ‘Excuse the liberty, reopened it, and 
revealed the presence of a small boy, who had 
hitherto escaped attention. This small boy, who i! 


was dressed in black broadcloth of a cumbrous 
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cut, and reminded me quaintly of myself as I 
had first appeared at Island Hall, was comically 
like Sally, and had a ridiculous resemblance to 
Bob, so that I had no difficulty in identifying 
his relationship. 

‘This is your boy, Sally?’ I inquired. 

‘Yes, my darlin’, returned Sally, brightening. 
‘ He’s the eldest.—Come in, Johnny,’ 

I had not seen him for some four or five years ; 
and he had so far outgrown his remembrances of 
me, that on my offering to shake hands with him, 
he retired in much apparent discomfiture behind 
his father’s legs. 

‘Johnny’s his naam,’ said Bob in the old broad 
dialect, which always sounds in my eats like a 
memory of childhood, ‘ Excuse the liberty, young 
mister, but the missis, her would naam him after 
yo.” Bob himself was dressed in black broad- 
cloth, and I believe had had his hair curled for his 
visit to the metropolis. I cannot actually pledge 
myself to the accuracy of that surmise; but I know 
that he had a long and half-unfolded roll of curl 
upon the very top of his head, which I could not 
remember to have seen there before. This orna- 
ment displayed a treacherous inclination to stand 
bolt upright ; and Bob becoming conscious of that 
fact, smoothed it furtively with his broad palm ; 
but it arose again and again, and gave him, in 
conjunction with his dark clothes and his solem- 
nity of visage, something of the aspect of a cocka- 
too in mourning. Gregory and I cleared a table, 
and laid out a refection of wine and biscuits ; and 
Sally, who wore a bonnet like a flower-show, and 
a shawl like a rainbow, sat in her gloves in great 

ndeur, and sipped and nibbled in the most 

ylike and superior manner. Bob—what with 
the clothes and the curl, and the strange rooms, 
and Gregory’s presence—was in a sort of patient 
agony of uneasiness, Gregory was quick to dis- 
cern the discomfiture he inflicte ag my 
visitors, and feigning business in a little while, 
went out. Shortly afterwards, Bob arose, and 
obscuring the obdurate curl with a hat so stiff and 
shiny it might have been of steel japanned, also 
withdrew, announcing his intention of taking a 
look at Temple Bar. He led away my young 
namesake by the hand, promising to return in 
half an hour, and I was left alone with Sally. 

‘An’ now, my precious, said Sally, all her 
company manners vanishing, and her good self 
returning suddenly. She settled herself in her 
chair, and hugged her many-tinted knees with her 
gloved hands—‘ an’ now, my precious !’ 

I cannot easily tell how much good the sight of 
Sally did me, or how immediate and direct the 
influence seemed, But she had been so closely 
knit with all my early life, and from the first to 
the last of my remembrances had been so true; 
she was so little changed, and brought so vividly 
back to me the memory of so many gracious acts 
and happy times, that I should have been hard 
indeed not to have been somewhat moved by 
recollection in her presence. 

‘ And now, Sally !’ I answered, 

‘Bob an’ me,’ said Sally, ‘has never had not 
what you might call a reg’lar out since we was 
married, An’ Bob havin’ that prospered as to be 
a master-builder, Master Johnny, a-keepin’ on a 
dozen hands an’ doin’ well, we made up wer 


= as we’d come to London; an’ here we 


‘And here you are, Sally,’ I responded. 

‘Yes,’ said Sally, still hugging her knees, ‘an’ 
here we be, An’ who do you think we come up in 
the same train with ?’—I professed my inability 
to divine.—‘ Make a guess,’ said Sally, with such 
a meaning look, that I guessed at once, and asked ; 
‘Not Cousin Polly 2?’ 

‘Yes,’ said my old nurse, nodding like a toy- 
mandarin—‘ your Cousin Polly, Master Johnny. 
She come up in the same train along o’ we, with 

our aunt ; an’ she was a-lookin’ that beautiful—— 

ell, there!’ She lengthened the adjective into 
‘ bee-oo-tiful,’ and unclasped her knees and cast 
her hands abroad when she said ‘ Well, there !’ as 
if proclaiming the inability of further words to 
express the sight. 
his news disturbed me ; for in spite of all the 
vows I had made, I could not fail to recognise 
the gulf which had opened up between Polly and 
myself, While the expectations my Uncle Ben 
had — me to entertain were still with me, 
there had been no social breach between us; but it 
seemed as though it would have been a cowardly 
and cruel thing to ask her to share the broken 
hopes of fortune and the struggling life which lay 
before me. Here and there, the prizes of the 
literary life are large; but I had modesty and 
sense enough to know that the great prizes were 
not for men of my calibre; and although I could 
already see my way, I knew well enough that 
there was no golden goal at the end of it. The life 
before me was a life of labour and of narrowed 
means. Single, I could get on well enough; but 
I could not endure the thought of narrowed means 
for Polly, and Love’s sweet dream was coming near 
the end and growing bitter. In the pleasure of 
welcoming my old friend, I had forgotten my 
troubles ; but this mention of Polly’s name brought 
them all back in full tide. 

‘Why, Johnny, darlin’, what’s the matter?’ 
cried Sally. ‘You’re a-lookin’ quite downcast, 
I declare. What is it?’ She came and knelt 
before me and took my hands in hers, ‘What is 
it, Johnny? Theer’s nothin’ amiss between you 
an’ your cousin, is theer ?’ 

‘Sally,’ I answered, ‘this is not a thing to be 
talked of ; but I can trust you, I know. I ama 
poor man now, and work for my living, like many 
other people. All my life is changed, and a good 
many of my old hopes are thrown away—and 
that among them,’ 

‘No, said Sally; ‘not if it was to come to a 
crust o’ dry bread an’ a glass o’ water”. 

I did not understand her, or pay any great heed 
to her words: but I repeated that my life was 
changed, and that many of my old hopes were 
thrown away. 

‘Not that among ’em, Johnny,’ said Sally. 
‘Not if you was to be as poor as Job. You 
couldn’t have the heart!’ I did not understand 
at all, and I suppose my face expressed it. 
‘Johnny,’ she said with an air of serious admoni- 
tion, ‘when a young gentleman’s been keepin’ 
company with a young lady all his life, he ought 
to ask Se if she’s willin’ to part, afore he goes 
away, whatever happens.’ 

‘My dear Sally,’ I answered, ‘you do not under- 
stand. I have never spoken a word to my cousin 
which would make her think’—— 

‘Words, my foolish precious!’ returned Sally, 
shaking her head as she knelt, still holding my 
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hands, before me. ‘Why, what’s words? Actions 
speaks louder than words, my darlin’. Do you 
fancy as she don’t know? An’ you remember, 
Johnny,’ she went on with a general plea for the 
whole sex, ‘as we poor women’s tongues is tied, 
It’s you to speak first.’ 

(No) I responded ; ‘it is not for me to speak 
at all. Had things gone differently, I should 
have spoken ; but not now—not now.’ 

‘How old are you, Johnny?’ asked Sally 
suddenly. 

‘Three-and-twenty,’ I responded. ‘Nearly a 
ia of a century, Sally. That sounds quite 


‘ Miss ’s a year younger,’ said Sally. 
*Two-an’-twenty. Most ladies is married younger 
than that, my dear, ain't ‘em? What’s she 
a-waiting for? How many offers has she throwed 
— 4 O Johnny, my silly darlin’, to be so 


Could it be true? Sally spoke with the confi- 
dence of conviction, and my own heart was eager 
to believe. And yet, and yet I scarcely dared to 
think it. And yet, and yet there was no escape 
from hope. 

‘Sally, I said in much agitation, ‘you speak as 
if you were certain,’ 

*So I am,’ she answered, kneeling before me 
still. ‘You must tell her, Johnny, and ask her 
to wait for you.’ 

I arose from my seat and Fag the room ex- 
citedly. ‘Yes, I said at length ; ‘I will speak. I 
will ask, and know the truth,’ 

At that instant there came another summons at 
the door; and thinking that this was Bob come 
back again, I left Sally to open it, and not caring 
to be seen just then, retired to my bedroom. 

‘You here, Troman?’ said my Aunt Bertha’s 
voice. ‘Howdo you do?’ My aunt’s voice came 
nearer. ‘ Where is Mr Campbell ? 

‘IT am here, I cried, ‘and will come to you ina 
moment,’ I drank a glass of water, and composed 
myself; then re-entering the sitting-room, met 
Cousin Polly’s candid eyes and outstretched hand. 
This apparition coming upon me in so unprepared 
and emotional a condition, found me quite i 
less. ‘We speak,’ I said, ‘of angels, and they 
shew their wings.’ 

‘Troman, said my aunt when our greetings 
were over, ‘you are the very woman I want to 
speak to, I have something serious to say to you. 
—John, take your cousin for a stroll through the 
Temple Gardens while I talk to Troman. Don’t 
hurry back. I’ve a great deal to say to her,’ 

Isubmitted tamely to be driven from my own 
chambers by this overwhelming aunt; and Polly 
came with me. We crossed the roaring Strand, 
and walked into the quiet of the Gardens, There 
were few people there, A few nurse-girls, a 
scattered handful or so of children, a Blue Coat 
Boy walking along bareheaded, and reading as he 
went. As we passed him, I looked down, and 
saw that the book was the Essays of Elia; surely 
the fittest book in the world to read in the Temple 
Gardens. I am always too shamefaced to do those 
things, but I should have liked to have tipped 
that Blue Coat Boy on the spot. Polly saw the 
book as well as I. 

‘Elia was a good creature,’ she said. ‘If I lived 
in London, I should come here a great deal ; and 
I fancy that he would be oftener in one’s thoughts 


than any one else associated with the place, Are 
you often here ?’ 

‘Often, I answered. ‘But not to think of Elia,’ 

‘You are an author now,’ she said, ‘and have 
many thoughts. I have often wondered—tell me 
—do you write to the world impersonally ? If I 
were an author, I think I should never be able to 
do that. I should write as if I were writing a 
letter, and I should have some one in my mind 
who would be sure to understand my mood—Maud, 
for instance, or Will, or you, or somebody who 
had known me all my life. It would be easier to 
write so, I fancy, than to scatter one’s bread upon 
the waters, without knowing who might taste it? 

*I have written all that I have written,’ I re- 
sponded, ‘for one reader only, and I have looked 
to my audience of one to keep me at my best, 
and to shut out everything unworthy from my 
work,’ I felt her eyes upon me, and, glancing at 
her, saw upon her face a look which was difficult 
to define. I thought it a little troubled, and feared 
she read my meaning, and was sorry for it. But I 
had resolved to speak, and I went on: ‘I have 
had that one reader always in my mind and in my 
heart, and she has ruled my life.” We were walk- 
ing slowly side by side, and there was no one near 
us. The Blue Coat Boy was deep in Elia, fifty 
yards behind, ‘Polly! I have loved you ever 
since I can remember you. I have had no hope 
or ambition which you have not governed. I am 

r now, and J have to fight the world ; but you 
oma given me heart and hope to fight it. I have 
struggled day by day to be a little worthier to 
love you.’ 

‘Jack !’ she said in a pest voice, appealingly. 

‘I was wrong to speak,’ I said a moment later. 
‘Forget that I have spoken,’ 

*No,’ she answered softly ; ‘it is not that. You 
make me feel ashamed. I am a wayward, foolish 
girl, and you speak of being ’-—— 

‘I love you,’ I answered; ‘that is all the 
worthiness I have.’ We walked a little farther 
in silence. ‘Tell me—it will but cost a word— 
if I can hope ?? 

I was looking down at her bent and averted face 
as we walked. She turned her head, and looked 
me bravely in the eyes, though brow and cheek 
and throat were blushing, and her own eyes were 
moist. 

‘Hope for my love, Jack ?’ she asked. 

Yea,’ 


‘Be sure of it” Her eyes brimmed over, the 
sweet blush faded as she spoke, and she drooped 
her head again. 


We walked in silence for a long time, and 
walked so slowly, that the Blue Coat Boy, still 
poring upon Elia, following the path we took, 
went past us. I have often smiled to think how 
narrow an escape that Boy had from great astonish- 
ment. I felt an almost irresistible desire to endow 
him at one stroke with all the money then in my 
possession. My invariable want of promptitude 
on small occasions, robbed the Boy of a splendid 
tip, and me of a great relief. But I was grateful 
to him, and felt affectionately towards him, for I 
remembered that it was his Elia which had opened 
the conversation between Polly and myself. The 
Blue Coat Boy is quite a young man by this time, 
He has probably given up the pursuit of litera- 
ture in the Temple Gardens, and is, perchance, in 
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the Groves of Academe beside classic Cam or 
Isis. But if this should meet his eye, I beg him 
to accept a gratitude which has lost none of its 
flavour by a little keeping. If he will favour us 
with a visit, my wife and I will make him wel- 
come. He has never guessed it, but all this time 
he has been one otcan Lame. 


It was quite dusk when we turned to go back to 
Gientelens and when we reached my chambers, 
Aunt Bertha and Sally were sitting in the gloom 
alone. 

‘Has your husband lost himself, Sally?’ I 
inquired, 

‘He’s took Johnny to the circus,’ responded 
Sally. ‘I didn’t want to go away ’ithout seein’ 
you again,’ 

‘You have been away a yo J time, young 
people,’ said Aunt Bertha with severity. But by 
this time and in this society, I was — to 
encounter reproof with a forehead as of brass. 

‘Aunt Bertha, I answered, drawing Polly’s arm 
through mine, ‘you may be assumed to stand in 
loco parentis towards Polly. And Sally, who is 
the best and most faithful creature in the world, 
as everybody knows, may be assumed to stand 
in the same relationship towards myself, And 
in your presence, I confess that the two indis- 
creet Yaa people whom you may now dimly 
behold ’—— 


‘Don’t be prolix, said Aunt Bertha, Sally had 


| risen, and was standing near the window with her 


hands clas Now that I come to think of it, I 
do not believe that Sally understood one word I 
said, except perhaps her own praises; but she 
understood the situation, and shewed the fact by 
a gasp of genuine emotion. At that signal, Polly 
withdrew her hand—Aunt Bertha rose to meet 
her—and in less time than it takes to tell it, they 
were crying for joy in one another’s arms, Sally 
of course was weeping over me ; and for my own 
manhood’s sake, I was thankful for the gloom. 

‘Troman,’ said my aunt, ‘what have you to ¢ 
for ?’—Sally returned no answer.—‘ Do you thin 
that Mr Campbell is throwing himself away ?’ 

*O ma’am,’ cried Sally, ‘ haven’t I knowed and 
loved ’em both sence they was babies ?’ 

‘Troman,’ said my aunt, advancing to her, ‘ you 
are a good creature, and you have a beautiful 
heart” And with that commendation, Aunt Bertha 
positively kissed Sally, and made her, as I believe, 
the proudest woman in the United Kingdom. 
When we had all toned down again, I was about 
to light the lamp ; but my aunt forbade me; and 
in a little time Sally took her leave, promising to 
call again on the morrow. 

‘Did Troman tell you anything, John?’ asked 
my aunt, before Sally’s footsteps had left the stairs, 

‘Yes, I answered, sheltered by the friendly 
darkness, sitting with Polly’s hand in mine; ‘she 
told me to do what I have done.’ 

‘Should you have done it, if she had not told 
you to do it?’ asked my aunt. 

‘No, I answered ; ‘I should not have dared.’ 

‘Then for once, said my aunt triumphantly. 
‘a match-making old woman was right. I ordere 
Troman to come and tell you. And now’—she 
hurried on, as if to prevent either of us from 
speaking—‘I want to say a word about your 
future. ~ brother Robert will object.—Mary, 
be quiet. Your father will object. Well, if you 


must know, he objects already. But I have saved 
a good deal of money, and I have my own fortune, 
and I have made my will, and left it all to John 
on condition that you marry.—Don’t speak a 
word, but find my bonnet. I don’t know whether 
you will ever think of dining any more, but I am 
starving. Let us go home, and ask Mrs Brand for 
some dinner. We are staying with Dr Brand, and 
you can come too, if you like, John’ 

Two or three hours later, we were seated in Dr 
Brand’s parlour. The Doctor was called away, 
and Mrs Brand followed him from the room. 

Polly, rising, drew aside the blind. ‘What 
lovely moonlight !’ she said, after looking out for 
a minute or two. ‘I don’t think I ever saw 
moonlight look so beautiful before.’ 

‘My dear,’ said Aunt Bertha, rising and kissing 
her, ‘the moonlight has grown brighter for happy 
lovers, ever since the world began,’ 
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On the 27th April we got into the midst of a 
herd of buffaloes, and killed three, but only after 
a savage fight, 

We had seen plenty of marks of rhinoceros and 
elephant, but had not come across the animals 
themselves. As we approached the head-waters 
of the river Ghine, O’Riley left us to look after 
some timber at a distance, and he was to meet us 
four days hence. 

On the 17th May we were pushing our way 
through long grass some twenty feet high. Our 
te ap was very slow, as the elephants had to 

reak their way through reeds (stems of the grass) 
several inches in circumference. There was no 
game to be expected in such a jungle; but our 
animals shewed unaccountable signs of fear. We 
could not see an inch in front; the seeds and fluff 
of the grass nearly blinded us, and we were all but 
suffocated by the heat and dust, We were plod- 
ding along in single file, Tainton leading, when 
without the least warning, there was a shrill scream, 
a rush, and my friend’s elephant was knocked over 
sideways, sending his riders and mahout flying! 
My elephant turned tail so suddenly that Thornton 
and the shikarie were thrown off, and I only saved 
myself by clinging to the mahout. We were 
carried away nearly a quarter of a mile before the 
mahout could stop his elephant; and neither 

ersuasion nor force would induce him to return. 

did not know what to do, I feared all my 
comrades were killed ; for the noise of a savage 
fight between two animals could be heard, but not 
another sound. My heart was in my mouth; and 
in my anxiety to render help, I jumped off the 
elephant, and attempted to retrace my footsteps 
rifle in hand; but the nature of the jungle was 
such that I found I could not get along at all. 
The reeds, even along the path made by the 
elephant were, though broken, interlaced; the 
stumps sharp, innumerable, and close together ; 
covered, moreover, with a fluffy dust resembling 
somewhat cowitch or cowage, and equally irritant, 
for it got up my legs, and nearly drove me mad. 
But by dint of great exertions and much suffering 
I made perhaps a furlong in a quarter of an hour. 
The perspiration was pouring down my face and 
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blinding me, and I was nearly crying with vexa- 
tion and pent-up agony. All this while a terrific 
combat was going on between Tainton’s elephant 
and some monster unseen ; and suddenly looking 
up, I saw his elephant being driven down stern 
foremost towards me; and to avoid being crushed 
to death seemed impossible ; for the reeds, except 
where they had been broken down by the ele- 
phants, were as impenetrable as a wall. To fire 
at the hind-quarters I knew would do no good ; 
and I fully anticipated that within a few minutes I 
should be another victim to an unseen but terrible 
foe, Our elephant, a fine tusker, and of the largest 
size, should surely have been able to overpower 
any beast alive; but he seemed powerless before 
his foe, and was driven down closer and closer 
towards me, I attempted to go back ; but gave it 
up in hopeless despair ; seeing that, for one pace I 
took, the elephant came backwards adozen. There 
were but a few paces between us, when a shot was 
fired, and some lees monster fell with a loud thud. 
Our elephant, still greatly excited, no longer re- 
treated, but assumed the offensive, and with many 
a fiendish shriek and many a clumsy war-dance, 
kept prodding his fallen adversary. I knew it 
would not be safe for me, a stranger, to approach 
him in his excited state, and I begged my mahout 
to come up; but he would not budge an inch. 
Thinking it was my intrepid friend who had fired 
the shot, I called out: ‘Is that you, Tainton? 
For heaven’s sake, answer’ 

Thornton replied : ‘I fear Tainton is killed, as 
I have neither seen nor heard him. But pray, 
make your mahout secure this elephant, or we 
shall never get out of this horrible place.’ 

My mahout hearing our voices and the cessa- 
tion of the din, now brought his elephant up. I 
scrambled up its back, and we pushed forward. 
No sooner did Tainton’s elephant see mine than he 
became quiet, and allowed himself to be led to 
where Thornton and the shikarie were. They got 
up, the shikarie acting as mahout ; and we found 
the cause of this disaster was a huge must 
(tuskless) mucknah elephant. We rejoiced at 
his death, but wasted no time over him, pro- 
ceeding to search for Tainton and his guide and 
mahout. We found the first-named just coming to. 
He had been thrown against a stump and stunned. 
The mahout had his thigh broken; but the 
shikarie was more frightened than hurt. We 
made the mahout as comfortable as we could on 
one elephant ; and the four of us got on the other, 
and set out for our camp, which we knew was a 
ane: way off, and where we did not arrive till 

ar’ 

En route we had time to talk matters over, and 
to thank heaven for our — Wild elephants 
when must, lead, like many other brutes, especially 
gaur and buffaloes, a solitary life, and are then 
exceedingly savage and cunning, lying in wait, 
and endeavouring to kill any one or anything they 
can pounce upon. The one that attacked us was 
probably a foot higher than ours and nearly twice 
as massive. Fortunately, having no tusks, he 
had not done much injury to ours, beyond knock- 
ing him over at the first rush and bruising him a 
good deal about the shoulders; and though ours 
had a splendid pair of ivories, they had been 
blunted—that is, a piece had been sawn off, to 
prevent accidents; for even the quietest of ele- 
phants will sometimes give a vicious prod at 


another male; so generally the tusks are cut 
every year or two; and though he had made a 
magnificent fight of it, he never had the least 
chance, as the superior size and weight of the 
other bore down all opposition; and if Thornton 
had not retained his presence of mind and my 
spare rifle, which he was holding when thrown off, 
and shot him dead with a ball behind the ear, as 
he passed by within a few yards, I should have 
been to a certainty trampled to death; our ele- 
phants killed one after the other, or driven far 
away ; and not one of our party would ever have 
got out of the jungle alive. 

We sent messengers to call O'Riley back ; but 
I don’t believe they ever went in search of him, 
We did the best we could for the poor mahout, 
whose leg we bandaged up with splints and strips 
of our sheets, which we tore up for that purpose, 
We wished to send him down the river on a raft ; 
but the Karens refused to take him that way, as 
they said there were too many rapids, and they 
feared an upset. So we got a litter made, sent a 
Madras and a Burmese lad with him, and passed 
him on from village to village, until he reached 
a navigable part of the river, where he was put. 
into a dugout, and reached Moulmein, as only a 
native would have done, in a far better state than 
any one could have expected; and eventually 
recovered. 

All this occupied us a whole day; so it was 
not until the second day that we could go back to 
the scene of action, in the hope of recovering 
some trophy from the monster; but when we got 
within a quarter of a mile of him, we were forced 
to beat a precipitate retreat ; for he was swollen 
to an enormous size, covered with filthy obscene 
birds ; and already half putrid. So we left him, 
without even a hair out of his tail as a remem- 
brance. 

Thornton told us that an elephant four or five 
days defunct was a sure find for tigers; for every 
carnivorous brute for miles was attracted by the 
smell, and by the flight of innumerable vultures 
towards the carcass, ‘Then is the time,’ said he, 
‘to sit up; for tigers come too, and fight over the 
putrid flesh ; and a friend of mine once killed 
three tigers thus in one day.’ 

The very thought of it nearly made us sick; 
and we vowed we would rather never shoot a tiger 
in our lives than do so under the circumstances 
mentioned. 

The next day we moved camp towards the 
place where O’Riley was to meet us. Although, 
as a Tule, rains set in early in May, scarcely any 
had fallen as yet, and the long grass was as inflam- 
mable as pitch ; but this not being the season for 
burning, we anticipated no danger, especially as 
the inhabitants were few and far between, Thus 
taking our laden as well as riding elephants with 
us, we cut off a curve of the river, and marched 
across an uninterrupted plain covered with long 
grass, extending fully twenty miles in —_ direc- 
tion. We had gone fully two-thirds of the way 
and had seen no game, when we descried some 
smoke to our right, which soon blazed out into 
flames; but as we were well to the windward, 
we thought nothing of it. Presently, it circled 
to our rear, spreading with amazing rapidity; 
and soon on two sides of us the vast plain was 
one sheet of fire, the flames curling heaven- 
ward, and licking the air with their fiery breath ; 
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whilst darting amongst them could be seen kites, 
crows, and the little king-crows, though how they 
existed in such an atmosphere was a puzzle. 
Flakes of lighted reeds were floating about here 
and there; for as yet there was not a breath 
of air. Still, as our left and front were clear, 
and the flames in our rear appeared to be retreat- 
ing rather than advancing, we thought nothing 
of it, beyond being a —_ spectacle. We 
steadily pushed on, though the elephants were 
beginning to shew signs of fear, and would now 
and then spin round and face the flames, whence 
the reeds were bursting with reports like pistol- 
shots. Those conversant with fires must have 
noticed that often during an immense conflagration 
the wind gets up suddenly, and is most eccentric 
in its movements. At one moment there would 
not be sufficient air to move a feather; gradually 
a puff would come from our front; then a stronger 
one from the east ; a stronger still from the west ; 
then from the south—till in a few seconds there 
was a perfect tornado raging all round us, never 
consistent in its course for one second, 

‘Let us get on, for heaven’s sake!’ said Thorn- 
ton. ‘This is getting dangerous.’ 

If our elephants were restive before, they became 
almost unmanageable now; but our mahouts drove 
them on with the utmost speed towards the point 
we were making for, and we knew we still had 
two or three nr to go before we could be at our 
destination ; but though the fire to our right and 
rear came now nearer, and again retreated, in 
accordance with the changes of the wind, our front 
and left were still clear. Presently, without any 
warning, flames broke out to our left, and spread 
with the speed of lightning, as it seemed to us, 
not only towards us, but to our front, 

‘Haste, haste!’ cried my two brother-sports- 
men, ‘or we are dead men.’ 

The elephants seemed to know their danger, 
and swung along at their best pace. Thornton 
spoke to one of our shikaries, who was as pale as 
death, and whose teeth chattered in his head ; and 
he muttered that there was a brake about a 
quarter of a mile ahead which in the rains was 
a vast swamp; and if we could get there before 
the flames, we should be safe from being burned to 
death, if we escaped being suffocated, 

The fire now seemed to have surrounded us, 
and to bear down upon us from all quarters, 
Whichever way the wind now blew was equally 
deadly to us; the elephants shrieked wos and 
became almost unmanageable ; for there is nothing 
they dread so much as fire. The situation was 
indeed critical. We were racing with death! We 
goaded on the elephants. It was a race for dear 
life, The hot wind and smoke obscured our vision, 
and almost choked us; our eyes were bloodshot, 
our lips parched ; and as the flames came nearer and 
nearer, the heat was awful, and all but unbearable. 
Death, and such a death! stared us in the face. 
The flames licked up the very footsteps of our 
animals, who raced along screaming with agony. 
A forked tongue of flame, driven farther than the 
main body by a gust of wind, singed the stern- 
most elephant’s back, and set the guddie on fire ; 
our faces and hands were skinned, our hair me 
our clothes scorched ; but not a word was uttere 
in our agony. It was the silence of death. Escape 


We stoop forward to meet our doom, and pass 


headlong into and through a fiery furnace. Our 
leading elephant going head-foremost into a hollow 
full of brambles and creepers, the others fall 
almost on the top of him, and their joint weight 
breaks down the obstruction, and we are safe, 
safe !—almost, but not quite. Much has to be 
done. The fire is close—too close. It is impos- 
sible to breathe the heated air and live, 

‘Dismount, and lie down,’ shouts Thornton. 

We all do so, to the best of our ability ; but we 
are sore from many a burn, but thank heaven 
for the mercy vouchsafed to us. As heated air 
ascends, that near the ground is, comparatively 
speaking, cool, We feel instantaneous relief on 
measuring our length on mother-earth. The ele- 

hants force their way farther into the brake, 

he fire in the guddie has been extinguished. We 
remain long prostrate and helpless, and in vain 
long for water. No one is able to speak; our 
tongues are swollen, and glued to the roofs of 
our mouths—our lips parched and sore. We can 
scarcely see, our eyes are so inflamed with the 
heat and smoke. But at last the atmosphere 
clears up a bit, and a shikarie whispers that there 
used to be water in the middle of the brake; 
and under his guidance, we get up and stagger 
along in search of it, and, O joy inexpressible! 
we find a dirty pool, some ten feet in diameter 
and perhaps a foot deep, half mud, and in 
which, evidently at no remote period, a herd of 
buffaloes had been wallowing. But we think 
nothing of all this then; only rush into it 
frantically, drink it greedily, like nectar, and 
throw it over us; though I have little doubt 
the water which runs down the London gutters 
after a thaw would be filtered compared with it. 
But such as it is, we are thankful to get it. We 
look at each other for the first time since our 
escape, with wonder expressed in our eyes; for 
we are bereft of all hirsute appendages; eye- 
brows and eyelashes we have none; our hair is 
frizzled ; the Europeans are burned black, the 
natives white ; and so closely allied is the ridi- 
culous to the sublime, that we laugh aloud in our 
misery ! 

Our elephants are in a pitiable state ; the soles 
of their feet and their bodies are terribly scorched, 
their eyes sore. It is evident we cannot use 
them again after to-day. Allowing a few hours 
to elapse to cool the heated earth, we hit off a 
pathway, and make for the village we were bound 
for, and which we are assured is only a dhine 
or two miles off; and we crawl rather than walk 
there, only to find it a smoking mass of ruins; for 
the fire in which we so nearly perished had spread 
with such alarming speed, the poor people had 
been unable to arrest it, or to save a thing beyond 
the clothes they stood in, They had lost all they 

ssessed. Their houses, with their granaries, had 
burned, and they stood bewailing 
their fate. woe og! no lives had been lost, as is 
but too frequently the case in these fires. 

As if one element, fire, had not caused enough 
misery, another element, water, was now let loose 
upon us, The clouds gathered together, and the 
first storm of the season swept over us. Before we 
could adopt any measures to protect ourselves, we 
and everything belonging to us were wet through. 
As for the poor villagers, they huddled together in 
groups like drowned rats, vainly seeking shelter 
and warmth from one another. Only one build- 
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ing, a small zyat or rest-house, far away from 
the village, on a mudbank, almost in the middle 
of the river, had escaped; and into this we thrust 
all the women and children, whilst we coiled our- 
selves up in our blankets and lay down in the 
rain all night, As is so often the case in Burmah 
after a night’s continuous downpour, the sun arose 
in all its glory, the clouds i and all 
was sunshine once more. We distributed the 
few rupees we possessed amongst the people ; gave 
the most feeble a tot of brandy apiece, and 
sent to a large Karen village for rice and other 
necessaries, 

Though the Burmese and Karens are easily 
depressed, they are as easily elated. By twelve 
o'clock, a store of firewood and rice, cooking-pots, 
and the filthy gnapee—stinking salt-fish, which 
the Burmese consider a great relish—had been 
collected. The women were once more chattering 
merrily and cooking; whilst the men were search- 
ing among the debris for remains of coins, jewel- 
lery, &c., and setting aside such partially burned 
bamboos as would serve again to erect their frail 

ntent upon having some sport upon the river, 
we had to here two to three rafts 
made—one for ourselves, one for cooking, and the 
other for our goods and chattels. The elephants 
we left where they were, as they were incapable 
of being moved. 

O'Riley only arrived as we were ready to 
start. He had been detained longer than he had 
expected, and had heard nothing of our troubles. 
Rigging up a shelter over our heads, we made our 
raft very comfortable, and went at a great pace 
down stream, the Karens guiding the clumsy affairs 
capitally. We probably did from fifteen to twenty 
miles a day. On the 24th May we had reached 
an open part of the river, and anchored off a pretty 
spot, The bank on one side was steep—perhaps 
ten feet high—fringed with the pretty bamboo- 
like grass.) The water was deep and slightly 
muddy. The shore — was shelving and 
pebbly, and it was said that occasionally animals 
came down to drink there; but none of us were 

t-hunters, and cared little for night-shooting. 

e part of the Ghine where we were bore a bad 
reputation for man-eating crocodiles, called in the 
East muggers; but we had seen none, and thought 
nothing about them. We sat talking till about 
eleven P.M., when one by one we went to sleep. 
Tainton and I occupied the stern of the raft; 
O’Riley and Thornton the forepart. But this night 
O'Riley had his bed and mosquito-curtains rigged 
upon the shelving beach, telling us laughingly, 
not to allow him to be eaten up by tigers, The 
mosquitos were very bad; and probably about 
three in the morning, I awoke, and sat outside the 
shelter in an easy-chair, smoking a cheroot to 
keep off these pests. Tainton was i ing down half 
dressed on a small camp-cot. i did not see 
Thornton, Presently I heard a slight noise on the 
bank on our side ; and on looking up, saw first the 
huge ears, then the ugly muzzle of what I knew 
at once to be a two-horned rhinoceros. His chest 
was fully exposed as he looked down upon us; 
and without thinking, but chuckling at the chance, 
I oy seized my rifle, which was lying beside 
me, and rapidly fired both barrels into him. 
Simultaneously with the report, the huge body 
toppled over, and we and all belonging to us were 


ingulfed in the water. I was carried down 
amidst the debris of the raft a considerable dis- 
tance before I could extricate myself; and being 
a good and powerful swimmer, struck out for the 
bank, when without the least warning, some 
monster seized me by the thigh, and notwith- 
standing my desperate struggles, dragged me under 
water. I fought hard. I knew I was in the 
clutches or rather the jaws of a mugger; and I 
endeavoured to turn round to gouge him, which I 
had read or heard of as ae been done in 
America; but I was like a babe in his jaws; as the 
horrid brute kept dragging me down into the slimy 
depths, and I gave up all hope, But a greater 
monster than he made a rush at my captor, who, 
to defend himself, opened his jaws and set me free, 
I then quickly rose to the surface, and gave one 
despairing cry for help, I had barely taken a full 
breath, when I was again seized, this time by 
the ankle, and was again being dragged under 
water, when I felt a blow dealt at the reptile, 
and a strong arm thrown round me; and I 
was lifted to the surface and borne unconscious 
to the bank. When I came to, Tainton and 
O'Riley were by my side bandaging my thigh 
and leg, from which the flesh had been stripped 
off in great ‘ fids.’ 

And while my injuries were severe enough, 
the shock to my system was far greater. I was 
taken to Moulmein in a dugout. Brain-fever set 
in; I lingered for months between life and death ; 
and for some time it was doubtful whether my 
leg should not be amputated; but youth and a 
naturally robust constitution carried me through, 
and I recovered sufficiently to be sent home for 
three years on medical certificate. 

I found I owed my life to Tainton’s courage and 
determination, When our raft was sunk by the 
falling rhinoceros, Tainton, as I before said, was 
lying down partially dressed and with his belt on, 
in which he always carried a favourite Arnachellum 
shikar knife. He sank with the raft; but coming 
to the surface, was swimming for a place where 
he could land, when I rose, and he beheld my 
despairing face and heard a * appalling cry as I 
was dragged down again. e realised at once 
what had happened, dived knife in hand after me, 
drove his weapon into the mugger, and brought me 
out, as related. 

What became of poor Thornton was never ascer- 
tained. Every search was made for him, and 
large rewards offered by Tainton and O'Riley; but 
in vain. I fear the rhinoceros fell on him and 
killed him on the spot, and that he was devoured 
by the crocodiles, which swarmed there, I have 
never ceased to accuse myself of being instru- 
ar in his loss through my foolish and thought- 
ess act, 


Before I embarked from Moulmein, O’Riley and 
Tainton presented me with the head of the 
rhinoceros, and that of the crocodile which my 
last-named friend had so gallantly killed. The 
former beast was found jammed between some 
rocks; and the latter floating down stream on 
its back, with the good Arnachellum blade buried 
to the hilt, behind the shoulder. But I cannot 
bear the sight of either, as I always think of 

r Thornton’s tragic caused by my folly. 

ut the trophies, together with the head of the 
gaur, found their way to my father’s Hall, where 
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they are still preserved by my brother the Squire 
amongst his most precious relics, 

Moulmein becoming hateful to Tainton after 
our disastrous trip, he threw up his appointment, 
and rejoined his regiment. health never 
recovered its former robustness; but I was able 
to return to military duty, though with a game- 
leg; and six years and more elapsed before I 
met Tainton again, I was then in the Quarter- 
master-general’s department, and we were on active 
service in the Southern Mahratta country. We 
resumed our intimacy; but alas! it did not con- 
tinue long, for poor Tainton fell in action shortly 
afterwards, His death was so in keeping with his 
life, that I may as well relate it. ® had been 
having constant desultory fighting, more skirmish- 
ing than pitched battles, and as usual, my gallant 
friend had kept with the advanced line, using 
his rifle with deadly effect on the enemy; for 
it was a chance if the wretched weapons our 
sepoys were armed with would go off, and the 
men depended a good deal on him. He was 
well—too well—known to the enemy, and they, 
in common with his own men, believed him 
to be possessed of a charmed life. At last one 
man determined to rid his race of this implac- 
able enemy. He loaded his gun with bits of 
silver, iron, lead, and view | charms, and stood 
behind a tree till the skirmishers, with Tainton at 
their head, were within a few paces; then step- 
ping out, he shot the gallant leader full in the 
chest. Whilst in the act of falling backwards, 
Tainton instinctively raised his rifle and shot his 
foe dead. He himself died in Dr Mackay’s arms a 
few seconds after. He was universally regretted ; 
and every man and officer in camp off duty followed 
his remains to the grave. Thus died a man to 
whom I owe my life, and who was an ornament 
to the service he belonged to—a man who was 
indeed without fear or reproach, 

I have little more to add. Changes which 
would not greatly interest the reader so disgusted 
me and many others, that we took the pensions 
offered us, and left a country which had been 
our home for the greater part of our lives, But 
of all my reminiscences, and they are many—for 
I served throughout the Mutiny, and witnessed 
its horrors—none is more vivid or frightful than 
that of my escape on the 25th May 1840 from the 
jaws of the crocodile in the Ghine. G A. 


POETIC PARALLELS. 


Tuat ‘there is nothing new under the sun’ is as 
trite as true ; and possibly, when the Hebrew king 
said it, he was himself but repeating an ancient 
proverb. Boswell tells us that Dr Johnson was so 
convinced of the fact, that he thought of writing 
a book to demonstrate that the amount of inven- 
tion in the world was very limited, and that 
really the same incidents and the same imagery, 
with but slight variation, have sufficed all the 
authors who have ever written. Unfortunately, 
the learned lexicographer never executed his idea ; 
but the position he assumed was perfectly tenable. 
Thoughts are few, and run in grooves; and there 
= be that which has 
enounced as plagiarism is often quite as origin 
to the eather as the bulk of the 
world receives as a genuine addition to its stock. 
Of course there is such a thing as real plagiarism, 


or downright robbery ; but with that it is not our 
present purpose to deal, our intention being to 
merely furnish some remarkable examples of poetic 
coincidences of thought ; due, apparently, to that 
unconscious process of assimilation to which 
Johnson evidently referred. 

The greatest poets have always been deemed the 
greatest offenders by the public; and no man’s 
ideas have been more severely scrutinised by the 
critics than Shakspeare’s. His contemporaries 
declared he had decked himself in their plumage ; 
and their successors have traced many of his golden 
opinions to another origin; but unlike too man 
of his craft, nearly all he touched he improv 
Shakspeare’s similarities are too well known to 
call for instances, 

Gray’s Elegy has afforded much occupation for 
the coincidence-seekers, who declare it to be a mere 
piece of mosaic-work, in which every idea may be 
traced to former writers ; and they prove their asser- 
tion. In some of the same writer’s other poe 
many curious similarities have been detected. “it 
Gray, however, benefited by his predecessors’ ideas, 
many of his successors have resorted to him for 
theirs, The Koran spoke of the angel Israfel’s 
heartstrings as ‘a lute ;’ the Elegy alludes to the 
heart as ‘the —— lyre ;? Moore likens it to ‘the 
harp of a thousand strings ;’ Edgar Poe, to ‘the 
trembling living wire ;’ Charlotte Bronté to ‘the 
human lyre ;’ and Béranger to ‘a lute’ 

Scarce come to Gray in these unlucky agen 
lels was Pope ; indeed some one went so far as 
to assert that he was the greatest of all plagiarists. 
In support of this terrible accusation, much evi- 
dence can be adduced. In Lloisa and Abelard is— 

Soft as the slumbers of a saint forgiven ; 
which is suspiciously like Davenant’s— 

Kind as the willing saints, and calmer far 

Than in the sleep forgiven hermits are. 
Pope’s line— 

I have not yet forgot myself to marble, 
reads too like Milton’s ‘Forget thyself to marble,’ 
to be purely accidental; whilst Sir Thomas 
Browne’s words, in his dear old Religio Medici, 
‘Nature is the art of God, sounds suggestive of 
the Twickenham bard’s, ‘All nature is but art.’ 
Young, it may be remarked, apparently preferred 
the old form, as he poet ns it in his Night 
Thoughts, verbatim. Denham spoke of 


The foul guilt 
Of Eastern kings, who, to secure their reign, 
Must have their brothers, sons, and kindred slain. 


Then Orrery followed with the simile : 


Poets are sultans, if they had the will ; 
For every author would his brother kill. 


Whereupon Pope wrote : 


Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne. 


The close resemblance of the lines beginning 
Vital spark of heavenly flame, 


to some that were written by Flatman, an almost 
unknown versifier of Charles II.’s time, has often 
been commented upon; whilst the well-quoted 


The proper study of mankind is man, 
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have been traced to the French : ‘ La vrais science 
et la vrais étude de homme c’est homme.’ 
From the French, from Boileau’s Art of Poetry, 
has also been derived Pope’s sarcastic line— 


Fools rush in where angels fear to tread ; 
although some deem it suggested by Shakspeare’s— 
Wrens may prey where eagles dare not perch. 


In explanation, if not in extenuation of Pope’s 
adaptive proclivities, Thackeray urged that ‘he 
polished, he refined, he thought; he took thoughts 
from others’ works to adorn and complete his own, 
borrowing an idea or cadence from another poet as 
he would a figure or a simile from a flower, or a 
river, a stream, or any object which struck him in 
his walk.’ 

Sir William Jones, who, by the way, detected 
some close parallels in thought between Hafiz 
and Shakspeare, is credited with the poetic idea, 
of undoubted Oriental origin, that ‘the Moon 
looks on many night-flowers, the night-flower sees 
but one Moon.’ This fancy, which bears some 
resemblance to an aphorism of Plato’s, was prob- 
ably in Moore’s mind when he wrote: 


The moon looks on many brooks,’ 
The brook can see no moon but this. 


And the late Lord Lytton used a similar idea in 
the blind girl Nydia’s song, where 


The Wind and the Beam loved the Rose, 
But the Rose loved one. 


But there is no need to go abroad for these 
transmissions of thought. It is really surprising 
how many writers will use the same idea without 
any material alteration, one after the other. A 
case in point is the oft-quoted line of Campbell— 


Like angel visits, few and far between ; 


and which, unfortunately for the later poet’s fame, 
the ancients said before him. In Blair's Grave 
1s— 


Its visits, 
Like those of angels, short and far between ; 


which is at least better expressed ; although per- 
haps the originator—so far as we have as yet 
traced the idea—has expressed it in the best way, 
as originators generally do : 


Like angels’ visits, short and bright. 
One of Campbell’s supposed borrowings was drawn 
attention to by Byron, who, not beyond suspicion 


himself in such matters, asked whether the origin 
of the far-famed couplet— 


*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue, 


was not to be found in Dyer’s— 


fore summits, soft and fair, 

in colours of the air, 

Which, to those who journey near, 
Barren, brown, and rough appear. 


Certainly the rendering by the author of The Plea- 
sures of Hope is the more attractive ; and it is more 
probable, if the idea was not original with him, 
that he derived it rather from a line in Collins’s 
splendid ode on The Passions: 


As hinted, Byron has not been deemed free 
from all reproach in these matters ; but it must be 
confessed that few cases of close parallelism are 
discoverable between his ideas and those of his 
predecessors ; he has been more sinned against, in 
that respect, than sinning. Probably he had in 
mind Churchill’s lines— 


The gods, a kindness I with thanks repay, 
Had formed me of another sort of clay— 


when in Childe Harold he wrote— 


Because not altogether of such clay 
As rots into the souls of those whom I survey. 


In his Prophecy of Dante, he used a favourite 
thought : 


Many are the poets who have never penned 
Their inspiration, and perchance the best. 


Wordsworth gave the idea as: 


O many are the poets that are sown 

By Nature! men endowed with highest gifts— 
The vision, and the faculty divine— 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse. 


And our genial transatlantic friend Holmes, in 
The Voiceless, tells of 


Those that never sing, 
But die with all their music in them. 


No man less needed poetic co-operation than 
Burns ; but a few close coincidences can be shewn 
between some of his best known thoughts and 
certain of his predecessors’, Perhaps the most 
popular idea the Scottish bard ever enunciated 
was— 

The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that ; 


but it is closely paralleled in these words of 
Wycherley’s old comedy of The Plain Dealer: ‘I 
weigh the man, not his title; "tis not the king's 
stamp can make the metal better, or heavier” A 
still closer resemblance is seen between the lines— 


Her han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, 0! 


and this passage in Cupid’s Whirligig, published 
in 1607: ‘Man was made when Nature was but 
an apprentice ; but woman when she was a skil- 
ful mistress of her art.’ So closely indeed have 
the Scottish bard’s thoughts been scrutinised, 
that even his epitaph On Wee Johnny has been 
traced to a Latin e omy of the seventeenth 
century! Yet he probably never saw one of these 
productions, 

It is a noteworthy thing that when famous 
authors repeat what has been said before, they do 
not resort to the works of their well-known con- 
temporaries, but to forgotten or rare books, Such 
an instance of unconscious accretion was doubtless 
Moore’s Canadian Boat Song— 


Our voices keep tune, and our oars keep time, 
from a couplet in Marvell’s Bermudas: 


And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time. 


Brave old Marvell’s thoughts have been merci- 
lessly pillaged; his trenchant satire on The 
Character of Holland supplied Butler, the author 


and many later poets have found the patriot’s 


In notes by distance made more sweet. 


of Hudibras, with quite an armoury of invectives ; 
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verse a fruitful source for the supply of needed 
fancy. The Dial of Flowers, by Mrs Sonn, owed 
its origin, in all probability, to some lines in 
Marvell’s Garden: 

How well the skilful gardener drew 

Of flowers, and herbs, this dial new, 

Where, from above, the milder sun 

Does through a fragrant zodiac run, 

And, as it works, the industrious bee 

Computes its time as well as we! 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 

Be reckoned but with herbs and flowers ? 


In the catalogue of unconscious parallels, the 
following singular case must not be omitted. 
The Dropsical Man is the title of a piece in 
Dodsley’s collection of Poems, containing the 
line— 

With a jest in his mouth, and a tear in his eye; 
in Marmion, Scott varies the idea thus: 

With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye ; 


whilst Lover, in Rory O’More, furnishes this 
version : 


Reproof on her lip, but a smile in her eye! 


Again, Sir Walter in his Lay has adopted a line 
from Coleridge’s Christabel just as it stood : 


Jesu Maria: shield us well! 


Nicholas Grimoald, a name to ‘ fame unknown,’ 
but not unknown to Herbert, as he is quoted by 
him on the title-page of The Temple, wrote : 

In working well, if travail you sustain, 
Into the wind shall lightly pass the pain ; 
But of the deed the glory shall remain. 


Herbert re-expressed the idea in his Church Porch: 
If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pains ; 
If well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains ; 
and Sir Egerton Brydges, a man well read in old 
poetic lore, compresse the thought into one line: 


The glory dies not, and the pain is past. 


Whilst amid our ancient bards, it may be pointed 
out that the charmingly poetical passage in Tate 
and Brady’s version of the Psalms— 

The sweet remembrance of the just 
Shall flourish when he sleeps in dust— 


was evidently suggested by this couplet in Shirley’s 
magnificent Death's Final Conquest— 
Only the ashes of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 
There is a fine thought in James Montgomery's 
Home in the Heavens: 


Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home. 


But a very similar idea was op rows two centuries 
ago, by Henry King, Bishop of Chichester : 

At night, when I betake to rest, 

Next morn I rise nearer my West 

Of life almost by eight hours’ sail, 

Than when Sleep breathed his drowsy gale. 


But hark! my Pulse, like a soft drum, 
ts my approach, tells Thee I come ; 

And slow howe’er my marches be, 

I shall at last sit down by thee. 


sound of a stifled drum, is repeated in Longfellow’s 
Psalm of Life, where it is said our hearts 


Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


Indeed, Longfellow’s extensive reading and recep- 
tive mind but too frequently lead him into these 
luckless coincidences, The Psalm of Life is almost 
as much a piece of mosaic-work as Gray’s Elegy: 


Art is long, and time is fleeting, 


is as old as Greek literature, although Lord 
Houghton and Longfellow both treat it as their 
own property. Sir Philip Sidney has: ‘Fool, said 
my muse to me, look in thy heart and write ;’ 
and in his Prelude to Voices of the Night, Long- 
fellow says: 


Look, then, into thine heart, and write. 


The Village Blacksmith has been traced to an old 
poem by William Holloway, running : 


Beneath yon elders, furred with blackening smoke, 
The sinewy smith with many a laboured stroke 
His clinking anvil plied in shed obscure, 

And truant schoolboys loitered round the door. 


Here the few slight changes are artistically made : 
‘Elders’ become ‘ the spreading chestnut tree ;’ 
‘the sinewy smith’ has ‘large and sinewy hands,’ 
and the ‘ truant schoolboys,’ as better children, are 
‘coming home from school.’ 


A REALLY GOOD CASE. 
A LEGEND OF ST MICHAEL'S HOSPITAL. 


Every one knows that St Michael’s, as we shall 
take the liberty of calling it, is the largest 
and most celebrated of the London hospitals. It 
is situated quite in the heart of the city; and 
is about equidistant from London Bridge, West- 
minster, Gower Street, Smithfield, and White- 
chapel. I was student there, and there the 
happiest days of my life were passed. And now 
to my story. 

A large number of the students had gone down 
for the short Christmas vacation, and I should 
have gone also, but was just then ‘dresser’ to 
Carver Smith, and could not leave town ; more- 
over, it was my week of residence. I must beg 
you to remember, what is perhaps but little 
understood by the general public, that a large 
part of the watching and care, and a certain 
proportion also of the treatment of hospital 
patients, devolve upon assistants selected from 
the senior students. Some of the less important 
appointments, such as the ‘ dresserships,’ are held 
by every student in turn ; but the more respon- 
sible offices, some of which require twelve months’ 
residence in the hospital, can only be gained by a 
few men each year; and for these appointments, 
which are esteemed positions of great trust and 
honour, and which are exceedingly valuable as 
stepping-stones to professional success, there is 
very keen competition. On the surgical side of 
the hospital, each of the four visiting surgeons 
had a resident house-surgeon; and to be Sir 
Carver Smith’s ‘H.S,.’ was one of the highest 
ambitions of a ‘St Mike,’ for Sir Carver was at 
that time one of the leading English surgeons, 

A man named George Adams held the post 
at this time; and as he is the hero of my story, 


le fancy of Life marching homeward to the 
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so far as I have a hero, I will just say a word 
about him. He was one of those men that we 
occasionally meet with, who seem to stand head 
and shoulders above their fellows—very quiet and 
reserved, and when he chose, quite inscrutable. 
No one knew where he came from. But his very 
great ability, his calmness in all emergencies—I 
never saw him discomposed except once—his 
mature judgment, and his great kindness, won 
him the respect alike of the students, the nursing 
staff, and the surgeons. Under him were four 
dressers, junior-men, who assisted in the hospital 
under his direction, I was one of them. Each 
week, one of us in turn resided in the hospital ; 
and as I said, Christmas week fell to my turn, 
and that is how I came to spend Christmas in St 
Michael’s. I ought to add that there were four 
assistant-surgeons to the hospital ; but their care 
was over the out-patient department, and it was 
only in the absence of the visiting surgeons that 
they had any duty in the wards, 

Well, it was Christmas night, and our work for 
the day was done, except some late visits to the 
wards by-and-by; and of course any casualties 
that might turn up. But Christmas day is usually 
pretty slack in that respect. It is medical rather 
than surgical casualties that Christmas day pro- 
duces. We had got up in honour of the day a 
little entertainment in an empty ward, for any of 
the hospital inmates who cared to attend and were 
able to do so. 

We had a famous little programme. One or 
two of our residents could play and sing well; 
another had a curious facility in whistling to the 
piano; another was an amateur ventriloquist and 
prestidigitateur ; and I fancy there were also some 
recitations and tableaux to come off. Also, there 
was one of the patients, an old sailor, who could 
sing in a grand rich stentorian barytone and bring 
down the house, Our chairman—Adams of course 
—had just begun, and was delivering himself in 
a semi-serious way of some very eloquent remarks, 
amidst great applause—for nothing pleases the 
lower classes better than a few oratorical flourishes 
—when, ‘tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, tinkle’ went a 
small high-pitched imperious bell, It was the 
accident bell ! 

Oh, ye lay mortals, ye little know how the 
social and domestic joys of a medical man are at 
the mercy of a bell! We invite our friends to 
tea, we welcome them, and anticipate a pleasant 
evening, and—there goes the bell! e come 
home tired and wet, change boots for slippers, 
and get comfortable by the fireside, and—there 
goes the bell! We turn into bed on a cold 
night, and just get warm and snug when— 
there goes the bell! My bell-experiences began 
— night at St Michael’s, and I shall not soon 

rget it. 

It was Sir Carver’s ‘taking-in week ;’ and his 
assistants had to attend to the accidents. Adams 
nodded to me; and off I went to investigate, 
knowing that it might be anything from a cut- 
finger to a railway smash. I found a scene of 
considerable excitement in the accident-room. 
Two policemen, aided by a erossing-sweeper and a 
cabman, had just “went in @ patient, and some 
other spectators had pushed their way in out of 
curiosity. 

‘Just happened outside, sir ; knocked down by 
runaway cab, sir. 


‘Lost a lot of blood; ‘fraid it’s a bad case, 
sir.” Thus the policemen. 

‘Ask Mr Adams to come down at once; and 
clear the room,’ I said. 

It was a young fair-haired girl of eighteen or 
nineteen, perfectly pale, unconscious, and almost 
pulseless, A strange contrast to her rough, swarthy, 
weather-beaten bearers, A deep wound in the 
neck was bleeding profusely ; but on tearing open 
the dress, I found I could stop the hemorrhage 
almost entirely with my finger. 

Adams was there immediately: in a minute 
he knew all about it, and had settled his course 
of action. Quietly he said: ‘Send for Sir Carver. 
Take her to the theatre * at once. Ask the other 
men to come, and get everything ready for opera- 
tion” And then tome: ‘Keep up steady pressure, 
and don’t take your finger away for an instant,’ 

Nothing could be found out concerning her. 
No one was with her when she was struck down. 
She was very tastefully, though not expensively 
dressed, Her features were exceedingly regular 
and pretty, and when the colour was in her face 
she must have possessed a very considerable share 
of good looks. Nothing but a purse and a hand- 
kerchief were found in her pocket. The former 
was well filled, and the latter was marked ‘E, 
Stead” Adams said at once that she was a lady. 

I do not know whether it ever happened before 
at St Michael’s that on the occurrence of a 
sudden emergency, no one of the surgical staff was 
at hand. Strange to say, it happened so to-night. 
Sir Carver Smith and three of the assistant-sur- 
geons lived close to the hospital; but in five 
minutes the messenger returned with the news 
that Sir Carver had been called to some aristocratic 
celebrity at the West End, who had met with an 
accident, and had taken one of the assistant- 
surgeons with him. The second was out of town ; 
and the third, who had been left to act in 
emergencies, had been taken suddenly ill. 

We had been discussing the case, and offering 
advice upon it with all that calm assurance which 
characterises embryo surgeons. But matters now 
became serious. Half an hour would suffice to 
summon one of the other surgeons; but it was 
plain that something must be done at once. We 
all looked at Adams, who had said very little 
hitherto, but had gone on making everything 
ready. He simply said: ‘Begin to give chloro- 
form ; I am going to operate.’ 

‘What are you going to do?’ we asked. 

He told us; but I will not inflict any details 
upon my readers, but will simply say that the sharp 
end of a broken shaft had made a narrow deep 
gash in the root of the neck, and had wounded a 
large artery. The —— contemplated, afforded 
almost the only chance of life; and to delay it 
any longer would, Adams said, be throwing that 
chance away. It was an operation of the highest 
difficulty and danger under the present condition 
of the parts; and could its performance have been 
anticipated, the theatre would have been crowded 
with spectators from all the hospitals in London. 
And here was a young surgeon of twenty-five, 
called upon at a few minutes’ notice, to undertake 
what many a long experienced surgeon might 
hesitate to attempt; for it was impossible to 
perform it without much additional loss of blood ; 
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and it was not at all improbable that the patient 
might not survive the operation, to say nothing 
of after-dangers. 

Adams carefully explained to the other house- 
surgeons what assistance they would have to give 
him ; and when the patient was ready, commenced 
at once. Perfect silence reigned, broken only at 
intervals by a word from the operator ; but indeed 
he had little need to speak, for we were well 
drilled at St Michael’s, and everything he needed 
was put into his hand almost before he asked for 
it. I think I can still see that quiet eager group 
of young men under the brilliant gaslight, stand- 
ing around the pallid, slumbering, unconscious 
girl; and in the centre the young surgeon, cool, 
collected, with steady hand, without hurry,-without 
hesitation, doing his work. I have witnessed 
many of the most brilliant operators in England, 
and of course have seen Adams himself many 
times in that theatre in later years; but I think 
I never saw that night’s operation surpassed either 
by himself or by any one else. A special demand 
sometimes calls forth special powers, and acts 
almost like an inspiration; and so it seemed 
now. 

In a short time it was done, and successfully 
done; and the patient was carried away to a 
quiet ward, where she was duly cared for by the 
nurse in charge, Adams, and Sir Carver Smith, 
aed came later on, I think Adams stayed up all 
night. 

‘Our miscellaneous entertainment did not come 
off ; but we scarcely regretted the change of pro- 
gramme. In a place where accidents are hourly, 
and operations daily occurrences, one more or less 
seldom creates much excitement ; and when I go 
on to say that this case excited more interest 
among residents and non-residents than almost 
any other case I ever saw in the hospital, I wish 
you clearly to understand that this fact was due 
entirely to the extreme professional interest of the 
case, and the great enthusiasm of St Michael’s 
men for the study of surgery. At the same time 
I may state, although not particularly bearing on 
the question, that the patient was an uncommonly 
cag | girl; and day after day passed by without 
any light being shed on the question as to who 
she was and whence she came—circumstances 
quite sufficient to excite in a mind not preoccupied 
with such matters as burden the intellect of the 
average medical student, the liveliest interest and 
curiosity. 

After the operation, she was at first too ill to 
be interrogated ; and when she got a little better, 
she declined to give any information ; at anyrate 
none could be obtained from her. Perhaps she 
was a little ‘queer’ with feverish or hysterical 
excitement. 

At the expiry of two days I went in to help with 
the dressings. She was very grateful for every- 
thing done for her, and bore her pain very well. 
For a long time she was in a very critical state. 
As the euphonious phrase of the young profession 
went, ‘She had a very close shave for it.’ At the 
end of three weeks however, she was in fairly 
smooth-water ; and for the first time some of the 
clinical class went in with Sir Carver to see the 
case. He had hitherto said nothing on the subject 
of the operation. He was a man of few words ; but 
one word of praise or blame from him was never for- 
gotten by any ofus, Turning to us from the patient, 


he said : ‘ This, gentlemen, is a case of so-and-so ;’ 
and he briefly explained it. Then he added: 
‘Nothing but the most exceptional circumstances 
could justify a house-surgeon in this hospital in 
undertaking an operation of such importance. In 
this case, those exceptional circumstances existed. 
The operation is one of great difficulty and rarity. 
I have once, many years ago, performed it myself, 
and the patient died. Had my patient recovered, 
such a recovery would then, I believe, have been 
without precedent. But the gratification to my- 
self of having performed the first successful opera- 
tion, would not have been greater than is my 
gratification now at having under my care a case 
which will, I believe, recover, and whose recovery 
will be due without doubt to the prompt and 
skilful action of a St Michael’s student, my own 
house-surgeon, Mr Adams,’ 

‘Strong for Carvy, and good for Adams,’ was the 
general comment. Adams pretended to be writ- 
ing notes ; but there was not one of us who would 
not readily have suffered ‘ploughing’ in our ‘final 
college’ to gain such a word from Carver Smith. 

And now, my fair readers, if you will turn to 
the clinical report of this celebrated case in the 
pages of the Lancet, somewhere about March 18—, 
you will find it stated that ‘after this point the 
case presents no features of special interest ; con- 
valescence was rapid, and the patient was dis- 
charged cured on the forty-seventh day after 
admission. I therefore give you fair notice 
that you may lay down this record here and 
not read any further, unless you like. 

Yes ; she recovered rapidly ; and prettier and 
prettier she grew as she got better. She talked 
very little, and said nothing at all to help her 
identification. Inquiry was fruitless, even though 
the case got into the newspapers. The interest 
among the students increased daily. It was 
reported that she was an heiress who had 
quarrelled with her guardian ; that Adams was 
madly in love with her; that she was waiting for 
him to propose, and then would marry off-hand ; 
that Adams knew all about her, but kept it 
snug. And the men got to chaffing him in a 
mild sort of way, wanting to know the ‘state of 
the heart’ and the chances of ‘ union by first 
intention. But Adams was impenetrable. Per- 
sonally, I am inclined to think that whatever 
the condition of his patient’s heart might be, 
he was a little affected in that region. She was 
evidently very fond of him, and liked no one 
but him to dress the wound. Still the mystery 
increased, 

At last one afternoon I was sitting in Adams’s 
room in a leisure interval, when a lady’s card 
was brought in. It had a deep black border, and 
bore the inscription: Mrs Sreap, The Cedars. 
She wished to see Mr Adams, Immediately 
afterwards, the lady was shewn in. Adams 
motioned me to stay. She was a fine, tall woman 
of fifty, dressed in deep mourning, with hair just 
turning gray, a firm mouth, soft keen gray eyes, 
and a face combining intellect and kindness. 

‘Have I the pleasure of speaking to Mr Adams?’ 
she said.—He bowed.—She then produced a paper 
which gave an account of our famous ease and of 
the part Adams had es in it. 

‘May I inquire whether this patient is still in 
the hospital? Can I see her?’ 

‘Yes; certainly, Would the lady be able 
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to identify her? Would it not be better for 
the patient to see the card first, to avoid sudden 
excitement ; that is, if the lady’s visit were likely 
to cause excitement ?’ 

‘Perhaps it would be better to take up the 
card, and say that Mrs Stead desired to see her.’ 

Wonderfully calm and self-possessed the lady 
seemed to us; and yet she could not entirely sup- 
press some signs of emotion or excitement. She 
said that illness in her family had prevented her 
from seeing the papers for some time, or she would 
probably have been here before. 

I took the card up and shewed it to the patient. 
She turned very iis then buried her face in her 
pillow and burst into tears. 

‘Shall the lady come up ?’ I said. 

I thought she sobbed out ‘ Yes.’ 

The visitor came up. Slowly and calmly she 
walked up the ward. The news had somehow 
got about, and several of the men found that 
they had business in that part of the hospital 
just then. The lady stood by the bed, and said 
softly : ‘ Elizabeth ?’ 

The girl looked up, and their eyes met. One 
glance at that face was enough. 

‘Yes,’ said the lady ; ‘I can identify her’ 

‘It is your daughter ?’ asked Adams. 

‘It is my cook, said the lady—‘ Elizabeth 
Saunders.’ 

I think I said that I only once saw Adams 
considerably discomposed, and that was on the 
present occasion. 

‘I—I—thought her name was Stead,’ he said, 
and his eyes rested on a_pocket-handkerchief 
lying on the pillow. The lady’s eyes followed 
his, and a slight smile played on her features, 


Yes; it was even so. The acute scientific 
observer, the far-sighted young surgeon, famed 
for his diagnostic acumen, had seen through his 
case, but not through his patient. It turned out 
that the girl, being remarkably good-looking, and 
having acquired, from a previous situation in a 


nobleman’s family, a very correct way of speaking |. 


and some very ladyish manners, was fond of dress- 
ing up in her holidays, and frequenting places of 
public amusement, where she usually attracted 
a good deal of attention. Her mistress having 
been called away from home to nurse a sick 
relative, had allowed her servant to go, as she 
thought, to visit her parents in the country ; 
but the girl having her wages in her pocket, 
had preferred to remain with an acquaintance in 
London, where she enjoyed her Christmas holi- 
days very much to her own satisfaction, until 
her accident put a stop to her mancuvres, or 
rather changed her field of action. Finding, as 
she recovered, that she was being addressed as 
‘Miss Stead,’ and that she was the object of 
much interest and attention, it seems to me— 
judging by what experience of human nature on 
its female side I have since acquired—not very 
remarkable that she preferred to keep up the 
delusion ; golden silence being her main line of 
tactics. And, fair readers, do you think it very 
contrary to your experience of human nature on 
its male side, that an otherwise exceedingly acute 
young man should be the subject of a delusion 
of this particular kind ? 

The lady spoke very kindly to the girl; and 


‘all disappeared. 


very graceful things to Adams, Subsequently, 
you will perhaps be glad to hear, she proved 
a very kind friend to him, and her influence 
was of no small assistance to him in his future 
professional advancement. She became, in fact, 
— a mother to him, though not a mother-in- 
aw. 

I really do not know what befel the girl, except 
that, at her own desire, the lady obtained for her 
‘a situation in the country, out of the way of 
temptation ;’ and that she proved to be a faithful 
servant. 

I am sorry to have to state that public interest 
in this case at St Michael’s somewhat rapidly 
declined after Mrs Stead’s visit ; perhaps because, 
as the Lancet said, the interesting symptoms had 
But I said then, say now, and 
always will say, that it was, from all points of 
view, ‘A Really Good Case.’ 


LOVE IN ALL 


Name the leaves on all the trees ; 
Name the waves on all the seas, 
All the flow’rs by rill that blow, | 
All the myriad tints that glow, 
Winds that wander through the grove— 
And you name the name of Love ; 

Love there is in summer sky, 

As in light of maiden’s eye. 


Listen to the countless sounds 

In the wind that gaily bounds 

O’er the meads, where, on the winz, 

Bright bees hum and linnets sing ; 

Pat of raindrop, chat of stream, 

Of their song, sweet love’s the theme ; 
Love there is where zephyr skips, 
As in breath of maiden’s lips, 


In the west, mild evening glows ; 

Angel fingers fold the rose ; 

Silvery dews begin to fall ; 

Crimson shades to shadow all ; 

Holy Nature veils her face ; 

Earth is lost in Heaven’s embrace— 
Love is in an hour like this, 
As in guileless maiden’s kiss, 


Go where, through the voiceless night, 
Trips fair Luna’s silver light ; 
Hear of Nature’s pulse the beat, 
Like the tread of unseen feet ; 
See from out the lambent north 
Shimmering arrows shooting forth : 
Love is in a meteor’s start, 
As in throb of maiden’s heart. 


Love ’s the essence of all things ; 
’Tis from love that beauty springs ; 
"Twas by love, creation first 
Into glorious being burst : 
Veiled in maiden’s form so fair, 
I do worship thee in her, 

Spirit sweet—all else above— 

Love is God, since God is love ! 

Rosert W. Hay. 
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